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THE LIFE OF THE EDUCATED NATIVE. 
WHAT IT SHOULD BE ?* 



GE^'TLEMEy ! 

Ir you have come here with the expectation of 
a goodly literaiy treat in- a fine English Style or in 
deep exquisite thoughts, you are sadly mistaken. 
Or if you have strained your curiosity to hear some- 
thing new and strange, you shall have to meet with 
the same disappointment. But if you have come vi fjjx 
that nobleness of mind which culls honey out- .f 
weeds, grains out of husks, — and if you are prepared 
to forgive all criticisms as to the style or arrange- 
ment my thoughts are put in, and at once look to the 
earnest purpose which leads them on, you are hear- 
tily welcome. I come before you, Gentlemen, with 
an old lecture of mine delivered on the 17th Octo- 
ber 1870, at a meeting of " The Society of Theistic 
Friexds" in Calcutta, but on a subject which is 
interesting to us all and in a way which I hope may 
not be unprofitable to yon. The Theme chosen is 
" The Life of the Educated Native. What it 
SHOULD BE?" The eyes of our countrymen are 
eagerly directed towards the rising generation who 
are being educated in the novel ideas of Europe and 
the West. The welfare of the country is already 



* A lecture delivered on the 3rd December, 1871, in the 
Hall of the Chittagong High School, on the occasion of the 
establishment of "Thb uhittaooho Lttkrary Associa- 
tion." 
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tniRtcJ to their hands even by those whoso poh'cy ft 
is to withstand all foreign innovations and reserve 
every thing old and native. 8ee with what pride and 
expectation Chittagong hugs in to her bosom the few 
illustrious graduates — the vanguards of her glorious 
progress ! See with what anxiety she watches the 
];rogress of each of her child struggling on the 
other part of the Bay for laurels in the University ! 
Niich is the case with other districts of Bengal, with 
otlier parts of India. As boys — the Educated Natives 
do meet the expectations amply, as students — they 
Aave already snatched away honors from all competitors 
liere or even in England, But as men — are they meet 
for the task laid on them ? Is the life of the Educa- 
ted Native what it should be ? Excuse me, Grentle- 
irien, if I say " far from it.*' As men — the Educated 
nWlvcs are still a faHure. The bud promises everv 
thing ; but when blown jnto a blossom no better 
sample is shown generally.^ 

Grentlemen> the passage from boyhood to manhood, 
from the College to the world, is a dangerous one. 
Many a life has been wrecked herein and many an 
expectation has been changed into despair. We 
gain little by our manhood^ but lose most, Instead 
of improving we deteriorate ourselves iu manhood. 
We forget our study, lose our spirit, and put by all 
energy and thouglit as a sacrifice to the altars ot 
<Tain, Fame, or Pleasure. We ar^ too busy for our 
own sake and for our own limited family to attend to 
the high and lawful eipectatioua of our country. 



THE LIFE OE THE EDUCATED NATIVE. 
WHAT IT SHOULD BE ? 

A lecture delivered on the 17 fh Octoler, 1870, at the 
first meeting of " The . Society op Theistio 
Eeiends" in Calcutta. 



President axd Geis^tlemen ! 

College-Students have been comically comparc'<l 
to Biyant's Safety Matches igniting only on the hvx. 
Tn our country this is the sad truth in general. (Wr 
fiharpest intellects displayed to advantage in acqnirini;- 
the honors of the University, get themselves blunted 
710 sooner we enter inta the business of the world. 
Frequently the more dull intellects beat the Prides of 
the College hollow in the career of life ; and both of 
them are often- times beat down by the half-educatf'<l 
or the illiterate. Let us once pass the precincts of tluj 
College, once obtain the highest titulary honor th«^ 
L^niversity can give or we can afford to try for, — let 
us be 7ne7i from students, — and all on a sudden, lethargy 
t^ejzes and the world embarasses our intellects to 
8uch an extent that all our study is avoided, all our 
education is put by and we sink into the common 
levfel of the unletter^ed. There in the great mart of 
tlie world the educated natives can hardly be distin- 
guished from the ordinary mass of the fortune and 
fjiine-hunters. Go to the streets of this town to 
Bcek out the habitations of the educated natives and 
certainly you will fail to distinguish them by the 
uuirks of better taste or usefulness. You will see tho 
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great thuuderer in the editorial columns perspiriDg 
in the dark, dirty and close room, beside a malarious 
ditch, idling away his time in foul talks or worse 
amusements ! Comfort and convenience hardly go- 
Tcm the room or its fittings in an educated native's 
house better than in that of the rest. 

Nor will you find the intellectual and moral as- 
pects of the educated natives much better improved. 
Talk with them and beyond an awkward sprinkling of 
English terms and phrases, you can expect from them 
no better or more improved conversation than from the 
uneducated mass ! The same indecent terms, the 
same useless and mischievous talks are current 
with them as of old. They are no better friends to 
decency and amity than the unenlightened. Their ze- 
]uina is in the same miserable plight as in days of yore, 
1 i^ugh loud vauuts are made for the amelioration of 
the better sex in associations or papers ! The same 
superstitious or idolatrous rites are celebrated with 
the same ostentation and waste of money. Nay, they 
have become the worse debauchees, the more ^selfish, 
the less sincere and the greater " huwhuff than their 
unenlightened ancestors. The life of the educated 
3iative is not what it is expected to be or what it 
should be. It is still a failure. 

The reason is palpable. Our guardians are led 
by the desire of gain in putting us to schools. They 
in^e^t money for our education only to have rich 
returns in future. Each boy is a Talooh to his pa- 
rents ! Our ambition as long as we are in the Col- 
lege, is absorbed in the chase after University honors. 
The thought of life is still far distant. We know 
not why we hunt after degrees, but we must do so. 
The desire of fame in the University circle is all that 
is wanted. As soon as we leave the College we are 
asked of the return of the rich investment made in 
our education. We are required to furnish maxi^'^ — 
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tlie fruit* of education ! "the idle and embarassed 
Btudentis remonstrated for his lethargy or delay in 
Beekins: out a path of gain. We are harassed and 
vexed from on all sides. We find we were not pre- 
pared for this state of things. The realities of life 
stare us at our face and all our Utopian hopes of life 
vanish into the air ! Our student-habit is put by, 
our education is forgotten and having no plan of 
our, own, we follow in the wake of the common 
herd or act according to the instincts of gain. By 
taunts and contempts by entreaties and advices our 
desire of gain is stimulated and our energies are 
roused to look after a lucrative line of life. ISo 
sooner have we done so, than our ambition is awakened 
to vie with the best, money-makers before us. All 
our enlightenment is lost sight of, our study is for- 
saken and our sterling mettle is adulterated. ^Ve 
live hypocritical Hindus or false reformers. If we be 
honest, it is to gain money the more. Prudence is 
our only guide. 

Others there are who soar into the air of fame, 
above the votaries of money. The desire of publici- 
ty leads them into particular paths of life. While at 
school these persons are generally truant from the 
more systematic study of mathematics or science and 
devote themselves to the more pleasant studies of poe- 
try, novels and newspapers. When* the degrees of 
the University remain unattained by their irregular 
6 . u ly, they despise them as hollow trifles on the 
"grapes-are-very-soui' principle. Not satisfied with 
the present income of fame, they prepare t'lemselves 
for a publicity in the columns of a journal or in the 
]:)ublication of books. And they are rewarded for 
their labors. Indeed the only sign of education 
lingers in the native journals. Therein the educated 
native thunders with authority and criticises " the 
English" of the best literati! or the doings of tho 
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best reformers, with erery form of audacity ! Is that 
all ? Is talk the only result of Occidental Enlighten- 
ment ? Nay is that talk as sincere and original as 
expected? Far from it. We display a knowledge 
of the English with scraps of borrowed phrases and 
with lots of borrowed thoughts. Originality and 
Depth are far from us. 

The rest of the educated natives have no syste- 
matic plan of life. They seek neither gain nor fame, 
nor are tbey conscious of what they seek. Sensuali- 
ty leads them on blindly. Pleasure, ease, comfort 
jire before them.- Tbey distinguish themselves from 
the mass of the people, it not in any honorable post 
or reputed endeavour, at least in debauchery and 
drunkebnesB. Positivism or atheism is tb^ir creed, 
]u)wl-eating and wine-drinking is the reformation, 
aucPlicentiousness is the freedom with the majority 
of them who do not turn hypocrites, or cowards by 
the recommendation of money or fame 

Ihe only honorable exception is the* Brahmo So- 
ma j. The persons who have with English Enlighten- 
ment, stood against the flood of debauchery and 
drunkenness, are mostly those who liave adhered them- 
selves to the Brahmo 8omaj with true and unflinching 
faith. The best and the most innocent boys have 
turned themselves into the worst men in despising 
or forsaking the aid of this heavenly help ! The 
Sense of Duty is the uppermost with the true votaries of 
the Brahmo Somaj. If tbey tenter into a life of gain 
or life of publicity they do so, more or less, with the 
})roper consciousness of a duty to self or to others. 
If tlioy forsake all paths of gain and live in obscuri- 
ty, it is for the sake of their G-od and for the 
tru'? progress and improvement of their souls. If 
they lead apublic life of missionaries or reformers, 
it ir, because they feel themselves accountable to Grod 
for the well-being and improvement of others. But 
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alas ! there are many "tainted Blieep"in this fold of tea- 
Yen ! — many who turn this holy name into a talisman 
of deception and most debasing selfishness I — many 
who wear the cloak of the Brahmo Somaj for a bet- 
ter gain or a higher fame or for an easier life of plea- 
sure and comfort ! Many hide their cowardice in a 
bragging conservativeness or their wantonness in a 
rash progress iveness ! Others there are amongst the 
En srlish -Educated Brahmos, who have too little in- 
dependent thought of their own, too little conscious- 
ness of their own position and duty, to avoid blindly 
following another's life though awkward to them. 

What I have said of the lamentable state of our 
educated lite, must be taken as a rule though there 
are honorable individual exceptions. I mean to say 
that the life of the educated ..native is generally 
not what it should be. We are educated nati^ls 
in the College, sometimes in the Press ; but no 
where else ! We put on our Graduate-gown only, 
when we are to take our cS*tificate8, and this occa- 
sion over, we put it by for ever, never to use it any 
more : — nay we rend it into pieces to furnish the 
more useful and suitable chapkans and chokas. The 
gown is foreign, it suits us not ; nor do we like it. 
Even such is our education 1 We value it in getting 
degrees. In the life it fits us not, we like it not 
though we try to turn it into the best use to our 
purpose ! We use our education or crammed know- 
ledge in writing applications, oflicial letters, business 
or fame correspondence. But we show in every other 
business of our life as if we received no edu- 
cation. 

However let the " Dead past bury the Dead.** It 
is high time to think of a better life. Let us, my 
Educated Eriends, discuss today the practical and use- 
ful question — " What should be the best life for the 
Educated Native ?" 
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The question " What is the best mode of life for 
the Educated Native ?" might haVe already been 
thought and decided upon by the majority here pre- 
Fent ; at least as far as it concerns the individuals. 
The problem what is the best line of life proper to 
me — -an educated native, must one day or other arise 
in every one's mind and demand a solution. Dis- 
engaged from the preparatory state of studentship, 
every educated mind, must consciously or unconsci- 
ously solve this problem, ere it enters into the long 
expected arena of manly life. The solution may 
appear right or wronor, neftt or slovenly, when 
exposed to the public criticism : — it may be voluntary 
or reluctant, satisfactory or otherwise ; but neverthe- 
less each mind must make his solution and abide by 
it.^ Examples, instructions, advices and training may 
help a man, but can never do away with the neces- 
sity of self-determination in carving out the proper 
path of life. 

The mind is her oto executive and legislative 
faculty in adoping or in declaring the path of life 
proper to it. Offer her the best possible mode of life, or 
hold out to her the most romantic enterprise ; but 
every thinking mind would recede from it, more or 
less, and say that it . does not apply to her and to 
her circumstances. The best of teachers in the world 
have been taking immense " toil and trouble" in in- 
structing us " the true object of life," or what is 
properly called " the mission of life ;'* holding out 
to us the best' examples thereof. If we would a^ct 
according to their instructions, and could conform 
ourselves to their views, how many lives would have 
been saved from bitterness, uselessness, and despon- 
dency ? 

Such is the obstinacy of the human mind that she 
would never adopt another's suggestion, be it the 
most proper and desirable, but woiild chalk out a line 
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of life by berself and come to an independent pla^ 
by her own thought . This self-determined plan 
may correspond with the one suggested or preached 
upon by a greater mind or it may not do so. 
In either case, the mind tenaciously adheres to her 
own thought. You may not like this obstinacy but 
you cannot smother it. It is a natural concomi- 
tant to individual Free Will. This obstinacy might 
have -been misleading many a youth from the 
path of virtue and happiness; but this alone, on 
the other hand, constitutes the nobility of the soul — 
and this is the sole condition of real virtue and hap- 
piness. However dangerous a weapon w*e may re- 
cognize in Free Will, Providence meant well in pro- 
viding us with it. We might hack our body, or 
gpoil our mind by the abuse of this terrible weapon ; 
but one day or other it will be set aright, affid 
all our wounds must be healed, all our errors cor- 
rected, and we must shine as glorious conquerors 
over " the dark legions of Tiell," with the aid of this 
celestial instrument only. It is therefore vain and 
foolish to complain against the gift of Free Will or 
its natural result, — individual obstinancy or indepen- 
dence of thought. And it is useless and presump* 
tuous to dictate to one particularly what should be Ids 
path of life. 

Still greater is the obstinacy of the peculiar 
circumstances in which individuals are placed. By 
repeated eiforts and strong resolutions you may get 
over the obstinacy of your mi^^d ; you may force 
yourself to a particular path pointed to you bv your 
betters : — and by proper discipline the tougn obs- 
tinacy of the mind mj»y sometimes be softened to 
a tender docility. But no efforts, and no reso- 
lutions of your own, and no discipline whatever can 
altogether smooth away the concrete realities which 
environ you in your particular path of life — ^o 
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as to couform without discrimination to auy mode 
of life you might choose to force upon yourself. 
There is but one way set for you amidst these stem 
realities of life and if you judiciously adopt that, 
every obstinate circumstance will yield to you as an 
obedient genius of the Arabian Fables. The glas3 
would be cut by a diamond-pen and by nothing else. 
Do but attempt to cut it otherwise and you will crack 
it irregularly into useless pieces. Do but attempt to 
lead your life in a wrong path and every event of 
your life would be an obstacle to your progress ; — 
and misery and failure would be the inevitable re- 
sult even in your following the best examples in the 
world. No mode of life however good and useful 
can therefore be announced, so as to be applicable to 
every educated native and to be i5he best and fittest 
for every one. Thus the independence of thought 
on the one hand, and the peculiar individual circum- 
stances on the other, combine to shew the inutility of 
a person's dictating to another what should' be his 
path of life, or what should be the best enterprise 
for him. The true path of life depends so much 
upon the particular inclinations, tastes and abilities 
of the individual on the one hand, and the peculiar 
external circumstances on the other, that no one but 
the Omniscient who know^s the true bent of all, can 
teach us the exact path of life, The individual may • 
discover it, -though after repeated failures, if he thinks 
and seeks aright, for Providence never fkils to point 
out the true path of life to one who earnestly 
longs for it. No one else can exactly define the 
path of life or suggest the best enterprise for life. 
Suggest one and I would say either "it befits me not,'* 
or " it is too general to be practical to me." The 
constituents of life are so various, that what is 
the best enterprise for me may be the worst to 

J'OU, 
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In tlio face of these facts, Gentlemen, do you think 
I have come forward to dictate to you a particuLar 
mode of life at my choice ? Do you imagine, I would 
be foolish enough as to exhort you, Educated Youths 
of Bengal ! to be all Civil servants, great merchants, 
agriculturists or even exclusively religious reformers ? 
Ko, I will have none of it. Too well aware of the in- 
utility of such exhotxtion, too well experienced of 
the necessity of self-determination, I am far from 
thrusting on you a particular mode of life. Yet I do 
not mean to evade answering the question introduced 
by me and leave it altogether upon you to find out 
the unknown quantity from several metaphysical 
formulae, full of variable terms. - Nor is the answer 
to be proposed by me a mere useless generality or 
metaphysical abstrucity. AVhatever be the value of 
my answer the method of my attaining it, may not be 
altogether useless. To answer the question, " What 
is the best mcde of life for the Educated Native ?" I 
will ^rst state to you the prominent heads of the 
internal or external circumstances which settle 
the path of life. Secondly, I will explain the 
general motives that lead the lives of the educated 
natives. Lastly , I wall show what I think to be the best 
mode of life in general for the educated natives, 

Let me now state briefly the general heads of 
the circumstances that settle the path of life. In 
this creation^of infinite variety, no two individuals 
can be found equal to each other in the circumstances 
iu which they are placed, any more than in their 
Bliapes. Much less uniform would be their individu-j 
al tastes or inclinations. Eor the sake of conveni-r 
ence I classify these innumerable and various acci-? 
dents of individual life into three general heads. 

1. Inclinations and tastes. 

2. Abilities mental and physical. 

8. Worldly position and circumstances. 
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1. To enter into a particular line of life we must 
(consult our abilities, tastes and inclinations. We 
find there are many lines of life available to 
us, still we cboose only one and that one may 
be the most difficult to attain. Persons are seen 
to forsake the easiest and the best line open 
to them and betake themselves in a troublesome 
and oftentimes ineffectual chase after a worse or 
more difficult life. The reason of this anomaly is 
simply the original peculiarity of individual tastes. 
I do not intend to dive deeper into the causes of this 
difference of individual inclinations, nor to have a 
minuter examination into the elementary constituents 
which form them. It is enough to state that they 
are related to the Free Will and are shaped by habit 

and training. 

Some guardians mistake in enforcing to their boys 
what they think the best line of life against their 
inclinations ; and many individuals are wrong in en- 
tering into life against their tastes, through a rude 
desire of imitation. Progress is easy and rapid 
only when we conform our life agreeably to 
our inclinations. You must all know, alacrity 
works wonders while constrained labor fatigues it- 
self in trifles. It is the duty of every educated native 
to think on this deliberately before he chooses a mode 
of life. The best mode of life would be that which 
is in accordance to onr tastes. You are simply to 
do that consciously which many do unconsciously. 
But you must take care to discover the true yearn- 
ings of the soul from a mere superficial ones imbibed 
ftK)m others. You must also I'eform these, if they 
are depraved by bad influences. 

2. We like to adopt many modes of Jife, but we 
are competent for a few. It is useless to assay an 
impossibility, or waste our life in an unsuccessful 
enterprise for which we ore not fitted. Thus many 



persons have at the end recoiled from a very desirable 
line of business after repeated failures and shame. 
To guard yourself from such errors and mishaps, you 
must in the beginning of your voyage in life " mea- 
sure the length of your line." I must remark how- 
ever, that our mental capacities as well as our tastes 
are, to a great degree, pliable, though there are limits 
to their pliability. 

If the inclination be strons:, it gives an energy to 
the mind, a strong impetus to develope the latent 
powers to attain to the level of the high desire. 
Again if our mental capabilities are fit for a particular 
line of life, the facility with which we do our work will 
soon make it agreeable and create an alacrity. And 
if we have a strong resolution, we can conform both 
our tastes and abilities to the circumstances we are 
placed in. 

There are some modes of life that depend much 
Tipon the physical constitution. Health, strength and 
hardiness must be looked to in selecting them. There 
are however very few lives now open to the Educated 
Natives that necessitate this circumspection. It ig 
absolutely required only in Police, War, Marine and 
in the choice of the Medical line,. 

3. The most obstinate of all circumstances is the 
third, the worldly position and external circum- 
stances. We have no hand in it. We must conform 
ourselves to this at all events. ' This alone obliges 
lis to ' confine ourselves to a particular life though 
W^ are not inclined to it. Suppose you like to 
be independent, being a merchant, mechanic, op 
agriculturist; but you have no capital, nor pa- 
trons— there you must leave these lines with a deep 
sigh. You like or not, you think or not, the exter- 
nal circumstances must shape your life. The only 
margin of liberty left to us is to conform ourselves 
to our necessity. The best mode of subduing nature 
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is by obeying it, says Bacon. On FalstaflTs principle 
what wo do must be done witli alacrity. Tnis mode 
of prudence saves many a life from misery and bitter- 
ness, when the nobler and higher principle — the Sense 
of Duty, fails to govern. But oftentimes we are mis- 
led by seeming difficulties. And unless we try our 
best to attain to a life agreeable to and fit for ns, we 
cannot decide whether we are really baffled by them. 
Educated Natives are expected to get over these 
difficulties with an energy and resolution, foreign 
to our land and which we have yet to learn from the 
West. 

The best line of life lies in the resultant of these 
threefold force. It must be affreeablCf easy and use- 
ful ; i e, it must comport to our tastes, abilities and 
necessities. 

II. Let us then enter into the motives — the inner 
springs of our lives. In the introduction I have said 
the majority of the Educated Natives is led by the 
Desire of Grain, some by the Desire of Fame and a 
very few by the Sense of Duty ; whilst the rest lead a 
loose life without any constant motive by the desire of 
Ease or Comfort only. We have very little to do with 
the last who have no fixed plan and no positive object 
before them to fulfill in life. This negative state 
arises from the want of conscious . thought and pro^ 
gressive energy and betrays a thorough want of 
proper education. Thought and energy are the leading 
characteristics of the Educated and no life that is 
void of these is worth the name, and much less — that 
of " The Educated Native." We then find by in- 
duction, that three general motives lead the lives of 
the Educated Natives, viz, 

1. Desire of Q-ain. 

2. Desire of Eame and 

3. Sense of Duty. 

These threefold motive, ^ilosophically consider- 
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ticl, arise from the threefold reality of the spiritual 
world, the self^ the othef^s and God. Tlie love of self 
has for its primary object individual happiiies>«, 
which is constituted mostly by the pleasures of body 
and mind, the satisfaction of our desires, affections 
and energies. This satisfaction again is contributed 
mostly by a certain combination, arrangement and 
assortment of external objects ; and this is mostly 
procured, in the civilised world, by the means of 
mone^. Money therefore is the universal means of 
happiness and to the ordinary men it is, as it were, 
the s'^wkol of happiness. Hence the derivative love 
of money or the love of ^df transformed into th© 
Desire of Gain. The love of others again has for its 
primary object the performance of certain beneficial 
works to others, the satisfaction of our affections and 
social instincts. It makes us anxious to see whether 
or not others are really benefited by our good deeds 
and we are very glad if we see they have appreciated, 
our deeds and do approT« of them. Thi« approval 
therefore is generally the sign of the success of our 
«5ocial acts originated from our love of men. The 
agreeable feeling which arises naturally from the 
satisfaction of our social instincts i« associated, by 
the laws of mind, with this sign of success ; and 
fioon the sign becomes a symbol. We thus acquire a 
derivative love of the approval of others often- 
times forgetting our primary love which generated it. 
As the miser loves his money better than the com- 
forts of which money is the means and for which 
money is valued, so we love the approval of others 
2. e. fame, more than the acts which })roduce it. Thus 
the love of others transforms itself into the Desire of 
Fame. Lastly, the Love of Grod enjoins us perfect 
obedience to His will and engenders in us a sense 
of responsibility in the task set to us by the Moral 
(jroyernor. IVe feel an obligation to do what we 
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ought to do, and this feeling is commonly called the 
Sense of Duty, "Whatever we do, led by this feeling, 
we do, having God for our primary object. "We act 
not for the sake of the happiness it contributes to, 
not for the approval of others, but for the sake of 
Q-od only. 

1. Desire of Gain. This motive is not alto- 
gether bad. The Sense of Duty too enjoins us .to 
seek the means of happiness. You cannot des- 
pise it. Whilst in society we miist have money 
more or less for our improvement in every way. 
Money is the means of great evil indeed, but it is as 
much the means of great good in the world. As we 
cannot satisfy even our lawful and normal desires 
without money, so we can, by no means, do away 
with it. You cannot and should not therefore dis- 
suade men, — civilised men, from being led by this 
feeling, — ^far less should you deter from it the 
Educated Native, whose requirements are greater 
than those of the ordinary men. You have only to 
try to keep it in its proper sphere, to make it sub- 
ordinate to the Sense of Duty, There are only a 
few of the educated natives who have means sufficient 
to satisfy their wants and tastes ; and there are 
fewer still who will be fed and clothed by public 
charity ; and a very small number of men in the 
world can live the life of the great religionists who 
have little care of the world as they have little needs 
of it. This motive acting upon the individual circum-. 
stances explained above carves out many a path of 
life oftentimes worth adoption. By far the greater 
number of the Educated enter into some path of 
gain, and they are not wrong in doing so, though 
those who do not do so may be as much in the right. 
The educated natives are generally eschewing dishon- 
est and disgraceful sources of gain, but they have yet 
to improve their life by the proper sense of duty. 
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2. The Desire of ¥anie too is not detestaM^, 
atleast, it has a better name, Desire of Fuhliclti/. 
Many a person sank into oblivion and uselessness by 
the want of this desire. To ns — weak men, the hot 
impetus of a feeling is oftentimes the surer guide 
than the cold sense of duty. The best medicine for 
lethargy or idleness that prevails amongst the edu- 
cated is the ambition of publicity. This motive 
kept in due subordination to the sense of duty may 
achieve wonders. There are persons who are content 
with the means of happiness already posf^essed, yet 
who cannot wholly devote themselves to God alone, 
through a defect in their belief, or a weakness in 
their character. These persons may do some good 
to the world as utilitarians or social reformers by acting 
under this motive. This is the path open to the edu- 
cated sons of the rich grandees of our land, who des- 
pise to mix with the beggarly group of religionists, 
and Educated Natives are yet to learn the value of 
merited fame from worthless vanities. 

3. Sense of Duty. This is the best, the easiest 
and the most honorable motive to be led by, 
for every man. It is expected that the edu- 
cated natives whether they be E/eligionists or no 
should be governed by this motive alone. If we 
have gained anything from European Education it is 
the manly sense of duty. This sense of duty will 
lead us into paths of gain or publicity but in a differ- 
ent mode altogether from the ordinary fortune and 
fame-hunters. It may bid us to earn money or to 
forsake all ; to appear in the public or to live iji 
obscurity, according to the individual peculiarities. 

Lastly I will conclude in suggesting to you a 
mode of life for the educated natives in general or 
explaining the best possible life for them. A litth^ 
observation will disclose to every one, that before 
us lie innumerable lines of life worth seeking. I 
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had a long list of these, but I do not like to harass 
you by a dry category of them. They can be divided 
into three great classes. 

1. Lucrative Life or Lives of Grain. 

2. Public Life or Lives of Eame. 

3. Humane Life or Lives of Duty. 

In these, the threefold motives above mentioned 
predominate respectively, e, g. Desire of Gain is the 
uppermost in the Lucrative ; Desire of Eame in the 
Public ; and Sense of Duty in the Humane Lives. 
But this must be generally understood, for it is not 
UTifrequent that a man can enter into a Lucrative 
Life, say, into Government Service or into tlae Bar for 
mere Fame or led by the Sense of Duty. TV at aper- 
Eon may be an author, an editor, a politician in short, 
a public man, for the purpose of Gain only, is not un- 
known. So Eame has led some persons to ameliorate 
the condition of our society apart from a pure Sense 
of Duty. Whatever be the motives, the Lines of. 
Life in themselves are not bad or despicable. Had 
it been so. Providence would have set a hard task to 
many who are constrained by circumstances to- lead 
particular lives apart from their choice. 

Yon see, Gentlemen, the lines of life open to 
us are innumerable and various. Most of them are 
already adopted by the educated natives, and I am' 
glad their influx has bettered the lines. Look to the 
Ghirumohasaya and the modern teacher, the KMraj 
and the native doctor, the Moohtear and the modern 
pleader, the Jatras and the modern theatre. — ^the old 
Kahis and the present authors, and you will discover 
the immense amelioration of the country made by 
the educated. Even the condition of our females, 
the mode' of our living, the customs of our society 
and the principles of our morality and religion have 
been refined by the educated natives though there are 
by far, greater enterprises yet to be achieved there- 
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in. Among the several individuals wlio shine in each 
department of Indian civilized life respectively, one of 
the most bright examples before us our revered teacher 
Baboo Keshub Chunder.Sen shows what wonders the 
educated natives are commissioned to, do. The great 
mass of the educated natives may not shine so 
brightly as individuals, but-still they shine' as a class. 
They give out an agglomerated light like the nebulae 
of the heavens sufficient to distinguish Ihem from the 
uneducated. The educated natives as a class are 
decidedly a bold relief to the mass of our countrymen 
— only that relief is not as bold as it should be. 
Sense of Duty and Conscious Energy form the distin- 
guishing marks of liberal education ; but these have 
not yet been properly attained by our educated 
countrymen. In every branch of life there are 
enterprises yet to be attempted by the educated 
natives. No line of life therefore is detestable ; we 
can do good to our country even in the line of 
ccntraciors and hrokers. 

Now what line of life should be the best and the 
fittest must ba ascertained by each individual after 
consulting his tastes, abilities, necessities, motives or 
object of life and the various lines of life open to 
him. But whatever be the particular line you adopt, 
whether you be civil servants, merchauts, mechanics, 
authors or reformers, your life to be the best and the 
perfect must have «ome general qualifications. These 
qualifications have a reference to the several duties 
we have to perform. By observing these qualifica- 
tions we can at once find out the best life. 

The great instructor of the ^vorld taught, the 
object of man's life should be, to be " Feifect^ Per- 
fection should be the aim of every man and afortiriorij 
of the educated. The best life of the Educated 
Natives therefore is a perfect life. But we must 
find in what does this perfection consist. This per- 
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fection consists in tlie performance of our duties 
with the proper feelings of conscious Pietj and con- 
scious Love. In order to be perfect not only should 
our actions be perfect, but our feelings and knowledge 
should also be so. Acts detached from feelings 
have no moral quality in them, for they are like the 
mechanical operations of the physical forces. Feel- 
ings are said to be " the signijicance of the duties^^ 
by Dr. AVhewell. These feelings are divided into 
3 classes : — Love of Self, Love of Others and Love 
of Grod. All the feelin2:s that lead us to action 
therefore can be sublimed into one, Love. And 
it is the great peculiaiity of Love and Duty, that wo 
cannot fail to be com clous of them. An unconscious 
love is no love but is an instinct ; so an unconscious 
duty is no duty but a blind act. To be perfect there- 
fore we must be conscious of our love and dutv. 
Applying this analysis therefore we And " the JPerfecf^ 
life consists in a Consciously Loving performance of 
all our Duties. 

Next, our duties again have been divided into 
3 great classes, duties to Self, duties to Others and 
duties to Grod. Duties to Self consist in the satis- 
faction of our Love of Self and this is done by the pro- 
curing of Happiness. Duties to Others consist in the 
performance of deeds good and useful to them. L^se- 
fulness therefore is the scope of our duties to others. 
Duties to God consist in acting according to ou» 
Love of Grod, in preparing ourselves for tlie commu- 
nion with llim and thereby purging ourselves from 
sin and ungodly things. A Holy life is enjoined by 
onr Love of God, and Holiness can be said to be 
the scope of our duties to God. All our duties of 
life therefore consist in having happiness, ivsefalness 
and holiness. Now the term happiness necessarily 
implies Love of Self; but the term usefulness does not; 
necessarily imply love of Others ; and though. 
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holiness implies Piety or Love of God, yet it is better 
and more practical to announce it 'expressly. Apply* 
ing this analysis again to the above formula " con- 
sciously loving performance of all our duties,*' we 
get a more practical exposition of the best life, in a 
Consciously Itappy, TTsefal and Solt/ Life in the Lote 
of God and Man. (Cheers.) 

This is the life that I would suggest^to you. 
You should all Hve a consciously happy, useful and holy 
life in the love of Ood and men. This is the best 
life to every individual educated native. I have 
shewn that the best life is tJie perfect l\fe, and the 
perfect life consists in the consciously loving per" 
formance of all our duties and this abstract formula 
turned into a practically concrete shape gives us the 
above definition of the best life. You may say, 
Gentlemen, that this life applies to all men, why then 
do I apply it to the particular class of the educated 
and the educated natives only? The reason is that 
I dare not exhort the apathetic, ignorant and low- 
grovelling men that abound in the world and especi- 
ally in the class of the uneducated natives of our 
country to live such a high and noble life ; I fear 
I would be mis-understood and fall to be appreciated 
by them. The Educated Natives are men and no- 
toing more than men, though the uneducated may be 
considered as inferior to them so far as their respec- 
tive motives are concerned. The latter can Jive a 
life of happiness only. A Happy life is the only 
ambition to them. Lqjre of God, and Utility 
and Holiness are foreign to the mass of our people. 
If we dissect the charitable acts of our country- 
men we will fee, selfishness, love of pleasure, vanity 
or hope of future gain are at the bottom and 
their religion itself, is based upon no better motive 
than the love of worldly gain or fear of worldly 
disaster. They pray for wealth, for childreji or for 
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salvation from adverse circumstance only. They bribe 
their gods to win their favors, or to appease their 
wrath. Thus the Love of Self is. the most prevailing 
motive that actuates the uneducated masses of our 
country. The Love of God and Love of Man, are 
scarcely to bo found in them* 

The uneducated men of other lands, of Europe, 
or America live a life of happiness as well as of useful- 
ness but a consciousness of these are far from them. 
None but the Educated can live a consciously happy 
and useful life. And so some of the educated natives, 
have done. But a holy life in the love of God and 
man is still rare. Educated Natives should live' " a 
consciously happy, useful and holy life in the love 
ot God and man.'* 

It is not my scope now to state tQ you the means 
\)j which such a life can be attained. It is enough 
to state, that Faith in God, Prayer, external aid 
and individual energy are the important means of 
bettering our life. Positivism or atheism however 
learned and enlightened shape it may take, cannot 
regulate life to the true progress of inan. Philoso* 
phers wasted much* of their energy in exalting the 
principle of happiness over the sense of duty, and 
showing that the former, properly understood may 
regulate human life to the desirable state. But 
history of individuals and nations has proved it 
otherwise. 

It is not the place to refute the several selfish 
' theories of morajs ; but it is a fact that in practice 
they are useless, However cold, calculating, and care- 
ful in our views, we cannot know the result of an 
action in the long run nor can we safely act with 
the motive of happiness only. Usefulness or Utility 
too was raised to the throne of the Sense of Duty. 
But the Utilitarian theories also turn into false guides 

in actual lif^, The vaiunted Positivism bo^s down to 
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a stone because that act pleases tlie pay-master better 
I have a firm belief and this belief is supported by 
reason and Common Sense, by philosophy and history 
that a life to be really happy or U8eful must be led by 
the Sense of Duty. I have repeatedly said that a 
conscious energy and the sense of duty are the 
distinguishing marks of the educated. If we like to 
hold this name, we should have them both. To attain 
the conscious energy of mind we should resolve to 
get a habit of thought and proper boldness to execute 
the legislation of thought. To attain the latter we 
must have a firm Faith in Grod and a habit of prayer- 
fulness, and resignation. Have faith in God and all 
difficulties will vanish as fumes — for faith removes 
mountains. Pray and pray incessantly, and all your 
depravity will be gone. Eesign yourself to the Will 
of God and peace will come in the place -of danger 
and anxiety. May Providence that vouchsafed unto 
us, without asking, the the blessings of education, 
prepare us to live the best and tne perfect life ! 
May God show us such paths of life as we may go 
on happily, honorably, divinely and agreeably to the 
laws of our Eternal Progress f (Applause.) 
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